ck, Quick! — 


Qui 


ere’s sti 


stuff — all from the Taking Liberties address 


PAMPHLETS 


In the Strongbox by Robert 


Mawdsley. A first hand account of 
life in Parkhurst prison's strongbox 
cells.Published by London ABC. 
40p plus 30p P&P. 

Mechanical Restraints by Paul 
Ross/Patricia Ford.Leg-irons and 
ratchet handcuffs in UK jails. 
Published by London ABC. 30p 
plus 30p P&P., ` 

Pissing in the Same Pot by Robert 
Taylor/Manchester ABC Robert's 
framing by Manchester Police, his 
campaigns for freedom, and his 
1992 escape. £1.50 plus 30p P&P. 
A Day Mournful and Overcast by 
a member of the Iron Column, the 


we do about it. 

Writing to Prisoners. Advice 
for people who haven't written 
before. 
Practical 
Prisoners The ins and outs of 
sending stuff into jails, visits, let- 
ters, etc. 

Getting the Best Defence from 
a Solicitor Make them work for 
you, the poncy fuckers. 

Suing the Police If you've been 
nicked, beaten up, abused by 
the cops, this leaflet suggests 
you hit them in the pocket. 

ABC Prisoners List a list of the 
prisoners we are supporting, or 
know need support. Essential. 
For a small extra donation we'll 
shove in a bundle of leaflets on 
prisoners and prison issues. 

No Comment: the defendant's 
guide to arrest This booklet is 
being updated to take the 
Criminal Justice Act into account 
and should be out ever so soon. 


POSTERS 


Remember We're Still Here: 
Support Anarchist/ Class 
Struggle Prisoners — an ABC 
poster in red and black. 50p plus 
30p P+P. Also, a set of 10 one 
colour ABC posters, stunning 
anti-prison designs, £2 for the 
lot. Bargain!!! 


BADGES 

The Black Cross Fist as a 
‘wicked metal badge — £1.20 & 
30p P+P. — 


PATCHES 


ABC cloth patches, only 40p 
plus 30p P&P. 


ABC RESOURCES. 


Send us an SAE or donation for 
the following: 

Supporting class struggle 
prisoners: the ABC intro 
leaflet What we see and what 


ex-cons militia in the Spanish revo- ` 


lution/civil war. Emotional and per- 
sonal attack on prisons and _hierar- 
chies. Published by London ABC. 
40p plus 30p P&P. 
On the Borders of a Police State. 
Hackney Community Defence 
Association examine the latest 
police powers and attacks on us 
from the law. £2 plus 50p P&P. 
From Alcatraz to Marion To 
Florence - Control Units in the US. 
The spread of high security 
control units in the US, aimed 
at controlling political prison- 
ers. £1.50 plus 30p P+P. 

Until All Are Free. The trial 
statement of US revolutionary 
prisoner Ray-Luc Levasseur. 


Support for 


SUBSCRIBE Tto TAKING LIBERTIES 


SHOHOHHSHHSHSHHHHSSHHHHOHSHHSHHOHHOHNHSHOHHCHOHOHSHEHHSHOHOSHOHOOOHOKHOHOOOHOOS 


£3 A YEAR UNWAGED 
£5 A YEAR WAGED 
£10 A YEAR RICH/ 

ORGANISATIONS 


time to buy loads of- 


Grrowunrs 


Devon ABC — c/o SWAN, PO Box 4, 
Buckfastleigh, Devon, TQ11 OYZ 
Brighton ABC — c/o Brighton 
Autonomists, Prior House, 6 Tilbury 
Place, Carlton Hill, Brighton 

Essex ABC — c/o Box A, 12 Mill Rd, 
camoidge 

Highlands ABC — PO Box 5754. Elgin 


OV30 2ZD 

Huddersfield ABC — 17-21 Chapel St, 
Bradford BD1 5DT 

London ABC - c/o 121 Railton Road, 
London, SE24 OLR 

Manchester ABC — Box 8, 1 Newton St, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, M1 8HW 
Newcastle ABC — c/o PO Box 1TA, 
Newcastle, NE99 1TA 

Nottingham ABC — PO Box 192, 
Nottingham NG1 1FJ 

Oxford ABC- Box A, 111 Magdalen 
Road, Oxford 

Reading ABC — Folder 19, Rising Sun 
Institute, 30 Silver St., Reading, RG1. 
Sheffield ABC — PO Box 446, Sheffield, 


S1 1NY 


OTHER CONTACTS 
Conviction — PO Box 522, Sheffield, 
S1 3FF. l 
(Conviction supports framed prisoners) 


IF YOU LIVE IN TH 
SOUTH EAST JOIN 
LONDON ABC 
SUPPORT NETWORH 


50p & 30p P+P. 
Why anti-authoritarian? by Larry. 
Giddings. Another US revolutionary. 
prisoner explains his ideas. 30p 
plus 30p P&P. 

A Brief History of the New 
Afrikan Prison Struggle by 
Sundiata Accoli. Black Panther pris- 


oner Sundiata's account of the pris- — 


oners of the black liberation move- 
ment in the USA. £1 plus 30p P&P. 
Without a Trace: A Forensics 
Manual for You and Me. How not 
to end up in prison in the first place. 
£1 plus 30p P&P. j 


ABCE 
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Published by 
Anarchist 
Black Cross 


40p 


Taking 


® — go 
Libertie 
INSIDE 


WOMEN IN 
PRISON | 


FRAME-UPS 


DAVID 
BOWEN 
LATEST 


HOT 
INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS 


THUGWATCH 


DATE SET FOR 
LEGAL MURDER 


Mumia Abu-Jamal is a radical changing stories, etc) and the blatant 

[\/[attican-American journalist on judicial racism and political bias in his 

death row in Pennsylvania, USA for legal case, Mumia and his supporters 

a 1982 conviction for the murder of have unsuccessfully battled to have the 

a Philadelphia copper. Despite over- evidence heard in the courtroom for thir- 
whelming evidence of his innocence 


teen years and now seem to have lost the 
(obvious forensic mismatches, witness legal battle to save his life. Contd page 6... 


...and so 
much more!!! 


INTRODUCTION 


Hiya folks — welcome to Taking Liberties no 15. As usual we ve got news, views and comment on 
‘the state of the prison system here and abroad. 
| For issue 16, we’re doing a special on prison visits — we’ve already got a couple of articles, but 
we’re asking any prisoners, their relatives, friends, supporters, to send any contributions, experi- 
-ences, ideas, cartoons, accounts on the subject. Whether it’s the hassle you have to go through 
to visit a Cat A prisoner; being strip searched before/after a visit; visits being denied, closed ' 


visits; the whole humiliating routine of visiting a prisoner; the joy of seeing a loved one; turning 
up at a jail to find the person has been ghosted 250 miles away; whatever. The good times and- 


the bad, the emotions, tensions, the gripes — 


— The Lot. 


| We'll try as broad a cross-section of stuff as we can fit in. Whatever it is, we want to hear from you. 
pend your material, by the middle of August, to: 


Taking Liberties, c/o 121 Bookshop, 
121 Railton Road, London SE24 OLR 


“Let’s make it 


` double or quits...” 


Oliver Campbell SaMipaigni p 


-In the last issue of TL we printed an old 
address for the Oliver Campbell 
Campaign. They are now at: PO Box 
6580, London E6 3TL. x 

Oliver. needs a lot of support as he 
recently held a hunger strike in protest 
against tha rejection of his appeal. Write 
to: 

Oliver Campbell, HMP Wormwood 
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round again. Every 10th August 
since 1975, prisoners in Canada 
have commemorated the anniversay 
of Eddie Nalon’s suicide in Millhaven 
Penitentiary by refusing to work, etc, 
while outside supporters hold demos, 


Pre Justice Day is coming 


_ vigils, -con- 
certs and 
broadcasts 


radio shows 
on prison sui- 
_. cides, brutali- 
ty, murder, 
negiect. In 
Canada, thou- 
sands of peo- 
ple support 
this event. 

_ In the UK the 
ABC. network has been holding demos 
on PJD since 1992, when we picketed 
Brixton prison, notorious for the numer- 
ous suicides in F wing. In 1993 there 
were demos at Arnley, Pentonville and 
‘Winson Green jails, all known for brutal 
regimes and the suicides (or murder by 
screws) of inmates. In 1994 the ABC 
` picketed Holloway Women’s prison in 
solidarity with women prisoners. 

This year we'd like to see PUD broaden 
out. We know that prisoners and prison 
_ issues are tough Subjects to get people 


+ 
a 
bay 


PRISONERS 
JUSTICE 

- DAY 
AUGUST 10TH 


Fax: 0171 326 0353 


Scrubs, Du Cane Road, London 
W12. 


Jim Chambers 
Long-time campaigner against the 
M11 motorway link in east London, 


moved to Pentonville. Write to: 

Jim Chambers, PV2504, 

HMP Pentonville, Caledonian Road, 

London N7. John Livingstone, who 
„was remanded,after-protesting 

against the M77 in Glasgow, has 

been released. 


Whitemoor Mutiny Trial 

Following the aquittal of Tony Bush and 
Matthew Wainright in January, at their trial 
for ‘smashing up the office on Whitemoor 
prison’s C wing (see report in Taking 
Liberties no 14), the latest Whitemoor trial 
has collapsed. An attempt was under way 
to charge seven C wing prisoners with 
prison mutiny for a ‘disturbance’ in 


to support, that many people dismiss 
prisoners as scum or feel they all 
deserve what they get. But we don’t 
agree that people should be locked 
away, denied human contact, aban- 
doned to kill themselves or turn on each 
other. 
We call 
people to show 
their opposition 
to an unoffical 
death penalty 
that allows over 
50 people a year 
to kill them- 
selves inside; we 
call upon people 
who recognise 
that prison locks 
up the poor in a 
society run for the interests of the rich, 
and to demonstrate outside 
prisons. Everywhere, on August 10th. 
Remember, people, just like us, who 
have been drive to despair, to suicide. 
There will be demos at: Winson Green 
in Birmingham, probably Armley in 
Leeds, and at a London jail. Get in touch 
with your nearest ABC group to get a 
local protest organised, or just sort your 
own event out. Ideas, history, informa- 
tion and advice can be got from Taking 
Liberties. Let's make August 10th angry. 


Jim is still on remand after being 
charged with criminal damage to a | 
road construction site. He’s been 


upon. 
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December 1993. However, Charlie 


McGhee, held to be a ‘ringleader’, died in 
January of a heart attack, weakening the 
already feeble case of the remaining six, 
one of whom had been released from 
prison. At the committal hearing the 
charges were dropped: it was held to be 
‘abuse of process’ that they were not 


charged until 13 months after the incident: - 


Whitemoor has a bad record of trying to 


- -slap criminal convictions on prisoners who . 
protest against conditions and brutality - 


there, but sadly for them it seems to go 
badly. in.court!! 

Also, despite the trumpeting of ‘Prison 
Mutiny’ when it was introduced (after 
Strangeways), with its 10 year maximum 


sentence, it has not been much of a 


success. The: trial last year of nine cons 
for a 1992 sit-down strike, in Full Sutton 
prison resulted in plea bargains and 


minor sentences (months), and this one ` 


has fallen to bits. We'll have to wait to 
see whether use of this charge is 
stepped up with the current turn to the 
right in prison policy. 


MALCOLM 
KENNEDY 


his April, Malcolm Kennedy, now 
serving 9 years for manslaughter 
was given leave to appeal against 

his conviction. He was orginally sen- 
tenced to life for the murder of Patrick 
Quinn in Hammersmith police station in 
December 1990. Malcolm always 
denied killing Quinn and the evidence 
points at the police kicking him to death 
and setting Malcolm up as a scapegoat. 
Malcolm has sat through a trial, a retrial 
and two appeals but is still doing time. 
Even in his last trial, the crucial officer, 
PC Giles, was not called to give evi- 
dence. This is because it was likely that 
in the witness box Giles would be ques- 
tioned to the point of exposing a police 
cover-up over the killing of Quinn and 
the framing of Malcolm Kennedy. 
Several abuses of process occured by 


the trial judge in not allowing Giles to þe- 


called.. 

Malcolm has been moved — send let- 
ters/cards of support to: 

- M Kennedy, MB0292, 

HMP Blantyre House, Gondhurst. 


APPEAL 


n 5th May the Home Secretary 
announced that Sara Thornton’s 


case is to be referred back to the 
Court of Appeal. This was probably a 
move to pre-empt a High Court applica- 
tion for judicial review of his original 
refusal which was due to be heard on 
the same day. - 
Regular readers of TL will know Sara’ s 
case well — jailed for killing her abusive 
and violent partner, her case was one of 
the first to really bring into the public eye — 
some of. the issues around domestic vio- 
lence, and how men who kill partners 


- get consistently much lighter sentences. 


AP LOS eS 


New evidence from eyewitness account 
of the violence inflicted by her husband 
and expert psychiatric reports will. be 
presented at the appeal (although this 
evidence was new in early 1994 when 
her first appeal was rejected). 

As of yet we have no date for the appeal 
but wish Sara and her supporters all the 
best, knowing how much of a lottery the 
appeal system can be. 


EMMA 
HUMPHREYS! 


s we go to press, Emma 
Avitunonieys appeal is set for 

Thursday 29th June. There will be 
a picket of support for her, organised 
by Justice for Women, - starting at 9am 
at the Royal Courts of Justice in the 
Strand. 
Emma has been inside for the last T 


. years, detained at her majesty’s plea- . 


sure from 17 years old for killing Trevor 
Armitage, the man who had sexually 
and mentally abused her and kept her a 
virtual prisoner. Since then she has 
been trying for an appeal date to at 
least get a fixed sentence. This is the 
first ever date. We'll have details of the 
outcome in the next issue. 


Cranbrook House, Kent TN17 2NA. 

A pamphlet detailing the murder of 
Patrick Quinn/ Malcolm’s conviction and 
re-trials is available for £2.95 from 
Taking Liberties or from HCDA, c/o 
Colin Roach Centre, 56 Clarence Road, 
London E5 8BE. 


- HCDA and Hammersmith & Fulham : 


Irish’ forum continue to picket 
Hammersmith cop shop, Shepherds. 


- Bush Road, London W6, on the first 


Monday of each month, 6-7pm. - 
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| ; being held in the seg unit at Lincoln 
j : Prison throughout the trial. He man- 


n June 21st, David Bowen was 
Orns guilty of escape at 

- Nottingham Crown Court. David, 
who is already serving nine years for 
being present when Strangeways went 
off in 1990, and three years for a 
trumped-up charge of jury-nobbling, 
was standing trial for absconding from a 
prison van on the way to court, during 
the second Strangeways trial in 
December 1992. His trial opened on 


-June 12th, with David defending him- 


self. He was charged with escape and 
assaulting two prison officers in the 
course of the escape. His case rested 
on the grounds that he had been beat- 
en and threatened by screws in Hull 
Prison where he was being held; having 
been assaulted in Preston jail previous- 
ly and that he feared for his safety, 
which led him to escape. 

To this end, David called as witnesses 
prisoners, who'd seen. him attacked, 
other prisoners who gave evidence of 
the nature of violence in segregation 
units, and supporters, who'd had letters 
from him at the time stating he'd been 


ewham. Monitoring Project 
N (NMP), a campaigning communi- 

ty organisation providing practical 
advice and support for victims of racial 
and police harassment, today released 
its fifteenth annual report, ‘Fifteen 
Years of Community Resistance’. 
The report, one of the few annual 
reports written and published by anti- 
racist community organisation, docu- 
ments the work of NMP over the last 
year and the struggles of the black 
community against racist violence, fas- 
cism and police harassment in 
Newham. 
Within the report NMP give detailed 
case work statistics for the main ares of 
their work, including a breakdown by 
nature of harassment, by area and by 
gender and age, as well as highlighting 


~ trends identified in 1994. A total of 196 


cases of police harassment and 253 of 
racial harassment are reported.. These 
figures are a big increase on 93, but are 
only the tip of a very large iceberg. 

Among the trends reported this year are 
increased fascist actin, in south 


regularly assaulted due to his_being on 
trial for Strangeways. 

WE CAME, WE SAW, - 

WE HAD CONTEMPT 
Thirty people (and a dog) -picketed the 
opening day of David's trial in 


Nottingham,including members of the ~ 


ABC, Fight Racism! Fight Imperialism!, 
Conviction, the Solidarity Federation, 
and other supporters. There was a 
good local response to the picket; which 


drew attention to David's case and. 
managed to shout support to David as | 


_he was taken into court. Unfortunately, 


the judge threw a wobbler about our 
leaflet, claiming it was in contempt of 
court - because it claimed he was inno- 
cent (we thought he- was, till proven 
guilty), and because it asked people to 
write to David! The leaflet only stated 
facts he will raise in his defence any- 
way. At the end of the day, it's true: we 
hold all courts in contempt! There was 
also a picket of the day of the verdict, 
mostly from local supporters. 

David made a brilliant job of his 
defence, presenting a strong case; no 
mean feat considering that he was 


police, and the 
continuing failure 
of local govern- 
met agencies in their dealings with the 
victims of racial harassment. . 

This year’s report details the brutal 
death of Shiji Lapite whilst in the cus- 


se 
the BNP in its attempts to gain electoral 
credibility and a local government seat 
in south Newham; and many of cases 
illustrating the failure of the local 
authority. 

Together with South Newham Action on 
Policing (SNAP), NMP are launching a 
campaign for police accountability. 


While us folks at Taking Liberties don't- 


believe that any police force can ulti- 
mately be reformed or accountable, any 
pressure they can be put under is cru- 
cial.Particularly in areas like Newham, 
where there is a high level of raci 
attacks, and racist policing. 

At the time of going to press, a. pub- 
lic meeting is planned for 

Thursday June 29th, 7.30pm, at: 

The Shalom Centre, 

High St North, London E6 

(East Ham tube). 


Cam PSFIELD 
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Campsfield. ‘House’ immigra- 
tion detention centre — pri- 
vately run for profit by Group 4 
- is already notorious for its 
bad treatment of asylum seek- 
ers and immigrants. Detainees 
there are often held.for months 
without charge, the majority 
having committed no crime but - 
fall foul of the racist immigra- - 
tion laws. In April Campsfield. 
got another panning. as Judge 
Stephen Tumim, the chief 
inspector of prisons, made. no 
‘less than 65 recommendations 


for improvement. 


_tody of police from Stoke Newington; 
NMP’s successful campai! se 


The rate at which asylum. 
- seekers are being refused 
_ entry into Britain has leapt 


aged to refute prosecution lies about 
the actual escape from the-van; with the 


- help of two onlookers who contradicted 


the cops and screws’ evidence. The 
screws' evidence about the alleged 


assults was disbelieved by the jury, who- 


found David not guilty of the assault 
charge. In the end, despite his good 
case, they convicted him of escaping. 
But the judge gave him12 months: less 
than five other Strangeways prisoners 
got after pleading-guilty to another 
escape. By fighting the case, he 
knocked a possible sentence of several 
years down and got off the escape. 
David sends his thanks to everyone 
who supported him at the trial, sent let- 
ters and cards of support, and 
appeared as a witness. He is now look- 
ing forward to an upcoming appeal 
against hisconviction for Strangeways, 
which he was given.in his absence 
while on the run. Taking Liberties sends 
all our congratualtions on fighting his 
case and best wishes for the next one. 
Sock it to 'em Dave! 

Send letters and cards, to: David 
Bowen, DAOQ146, HM Prison Lincoln, 
Greetwell road, Lincoln, LN2. 
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High Court 


Frees Poll Tax 
Prisoner 


ane Court, a lone mother suffering 
Jier post natal depression was 

jailed by Lincoln magistrates in 
March but was released after 3 days of 
her nine day sentence when a High 
Court Judge‘ordered a judicial review. 
People can technically only be jailed for 
willfully refusing to pay the poll tax but 
the vindictiveness of magistrates meant 
that last year 1202 were jailed for non- 
payment. An ongoing study of 143 
cases has already found 100 of the jail- 
ings to be illegal. 
Many of the people concerned were on 
income support, some suffered mental 
or physical disability and others were 
single: parents who's children had to go 
into care. Amanda Walker, a mother of 
three dependents on benefit was also 
released by the High Court in March. In 


-another case Barbara Booth was jailed 


for 87 days by Stoke Newington magis- 
trates, when she only had £10 left to 
pay on her poll tax debt! Sick or what. 


THUGWAITICH 


hirty people held a loud and lively 

| picket outside Winson Green 
Prison in Birmingham, on Sunday 

May 28th. The demonstrators were 
highlighting systematic brutality in the 
jail, especially in the D3 unit, where 
Strangeways protestor Paul Taylor was 
viciously beaten on 19 March. This is 
the same unit where John Bowden was 
beaten in 1989 (for which he was later 
awarded £3000 compensation). The 
same senior officer, David Espie, (sur- 
prise, surprise, Winson Green's POA 
representative!) who ruled the roost 
when John was attacked, was still in 
charge when Paul was battered. His 


over the past 2 years from 16% to 75% 
of all applicants, according to the 
Refugee Council. And immigration 
lawyers say there is a ‘culture of disbe- 
lief at the Home Office, which means 
many asylum seekers who have fled 
from countries with civil wars or well 
documented abuses of human rights 
face involuntary repatriation. 

Following the Asylum and Immigration 
Appeals.Act in July 1993, 96% Zairians, 
97% of: Angolans and 84% of Sri Lankan 
Tamils had been refused entry. This is 


-because of new ‘ast track’ procedures 


and demands for watertight documentary 
evidence, something which it is almost 
impossible to get from countries of origin. 
With the numbers of asylum seekers 
behind bars at Campsfield rising the sit- 
uation only gets worse - and now we 
have- news that Group 4 is planning to 
set up private riot squads to deal with 
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aged to join in. , 


name appears in several other com- 
plaints the organisers received about 
brutality in D3 from prisoners. At least 
one court case is in the pipeline. 
The demo, called in the name of 
Thugwaich, called for Espie’s suspen- 
1 and prosecution, and the investiga- 
tion of all complaints of brutality. The 
protest attracted local and national” 
media coverage and seems to have 
worried the authorities quite a bit. Alan 
Byrne, who arrived at Winson Green ~ 
from Whitemoor on a lay-down a few 
days before the protest, was moved out 
again and told they could not keep him 
there as he knew people on the planned 
demo. A polite letter requesting a meet- 
ing with the governor was answered 
with him appearing on TV to deny all 
allegations. 
Winson Green has a long notorious his: : 
tory of brutality. Apart. from John 
Bowden's beating, other infamous inci-. 
dents have been the murder of Barry 
Prosser by screws in 1980, and the bat- 
tering of the Birmingham 6 on their 
arrival on remand there in 1974, by 
screws and cons who officers encour- 


‘disorder’ in detention centres and also 
carry out ‘removals’ and deportations. | 
The tragic death of Joy Gardener obvi- 
ously meant nothing to the Home Office 


(while detectives accused of ‘unlawfully. 


killing’ her walked free from the Old 
Bailey, AS FUCKING USUAL. 
As part of a continuing protest against 

the racist immigration act and abuse of 


asylum seekers, four demonstration. 


were held on Saturday the 24th June; 
Campsfield Detention Centre, 
Harmondsworth: Detention Centre, 
near Hounslow, Haslar Prison and 
Winson Green Prison, in Birmingham. 
Colour postcards of a Close Campsfield 
demonstration painted by a Ghanaian 
refugee can be bought from: 

Campaign to Close Campsfield, 
111 Magdalen Rd, Oxford - 

5 for £1 plus a SAE or a 25p stamp. 

For further information contact them. 
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` been physically, psy- 


- OF verbally abused is 


“appeal who should do 


===here is a 
dichotomy 
- in the way 


the national prison 

system of England and 

male and female inmates. As 
women make up just 4% of the 
prison population, they receive an 
incredibly raw deal when it comes to 
rights and privileges, but are more 
likely to be severely punished, when 
they step out of line. Whilst injustice 
throughout the entire system is 
prevalent, women are less likely to 
complain about their mistreatment 
than men. 

There are a number of reasons behind 
this. The main one has its roots in the 
way the judicial system treats us — and 


‘Wales operates regarding 


they are influenced by society's moral . 


viewpoint which is backed by tory poli- 
cy. If we fail to live up to their expecta- 
tions of perfect mothers, wives, carers, 
child bearers, lovers etc, then we are 
automatically judged as mad, bad, 
whores, liars and infidels. Once we fall 
off that pedestal, then we are con- 
demned. 

At our trials, dominated by male judicia- 
ry and counsel, our past lives are 
paraded before the jury and any lapse 
in morals is seen as heinous. Female 
witnesses are not called in our defence 
as Our counsel advise us that their testi- 
mony will not be believed. Many women 


_ defendants are frightened to give accu- 


rate evidence for fear of being abused. 
| myself was wrongfully convicted for 
not being able to fulfil the role that was 
expected of me in society’s eyes, due to 
the abuse that | had suffered. A key 
Prosecution witness stated that she did 
not think | was guilty of the crime, but 


that | should not.have been in that posi- - 


tion, so therefore | deserved to be found 
guilty. How often does this happen in 
the legal system? 


SOCIETY'S SCAPEGOATS 


So once women are convicted they are 
considered to be more ‘evil’ than men 
who have committed the same crime, 
and are therefore 
treated as such. The 
proportion of women 
in custody who have 


chologically, sexually 


much higher than the 
national average. 
Therefore many of 
the women have low 


7 


self-esteem and feel “> 
guilty, even.though a 
A 


substantial proportion 
are not, or have been 
given a much. highér 
sentence than the 
crime merited. That is 
why few women 


1 Ro 


— they give up more 
easily than men when 
any set back arises. 
Most male prisoners’ 
indiscretions are 
largely ignored. It is 
expected that a man 
will ‘kick off regularly 
and these episodes 


go largely unpunished. If a woman does 


the same she is more likely to be placed 
on report and usually will lose remission. 
If men infringe the prison rules in other 
ways such as drinking alcohol this is 
mainly ignored, whilst women are pun- 
ished, as again they have failed to live 


_ up to society's expectations. 


Women on the whole suffer more whilst 


-have to be fostered or put in care 


in prison as many have dependant chil- 
dren. The separation and subsequent 
anxieties that ensue usually come to the 
surface in the form of self-harm or 
depression. The counselling 


level in female establish- 
ments is minimal, so 
they often have 
& recourse to 
chotropic 


the psy- 
drugs that are 
prescribed. This 
merely allows them to 
block out traumas which 
are often some of the reasons 
why they offended in the first place; it 
does not resolve the problems so often 
they will come back. 
Obviously there are other factors where 
the capitalist state lets them down; such 
as single mothers being forced to live 
below the poverty line through lack of 
benefits — any supplementary or unem- 
ployemnt benefits being so low com- 
pared to other countries in Europe, that 
it is impossible to bring up children 
properly in these conditions. With the 
Tory government’s current hypocrisy of 
going back to basics, and with the 
emphasis on the family, women come 
off worse, as one-parent families, main- 
ly women and children, are treated like 
lepers by local authorities. Even though 
the Child Support Agency was set up so 
the fathers are traced and made to pay 
towards their children’s welfare, sup- 
posedly saving the state a fortune: the 
reality is many fail to do so and the 
mothers suffer more as a consequence. 


PETTY OFFENCES 


Most male prisons that house lifers and 
long-term inmates have catering and 


laundry facilities‘on the wingy some:even 


having plug sockets in their rooms, but 
there are still many female establish- 
ments that hold first and second stage 
lifers that do not have these facilities. 

Vey little research has been carried out 
about women prisoners compared to 
men. What has been published shows 
that women are discriminated against 


- throughout the system. One third of’. 


women are in prison for their first 
offence and many end up there for fines 
and motoring offences or petty shoplift- 
ing offences. Concessions are rarely 
made by the magistrates for the effect 
these have on their children who may 

for the 


duration of their sentence. 


Baena 


This article was sent to us by 


Clare Barstow. She was jailed for 


life for the murder of Cathy O'Neill, although she maintains she is 
innocent. We hope to have details of her case in a future issue. 


Clare Barstow, HMP Holloway, Parkhurst Rd., London, N7 . 


Support given to abused women by the 
State is decreasing as more Women’s 
Aid and other centres are closed due to 
lack of finance. Children growing up in 
such a disruptive environment are also 
likely-to show signs of severe distur- 
bance and may resort to crime for ways 
to express their pain. Battered women 
still receive little justice in the 
courts as do sexually abused 
a children. Some women 
end up in prison as 
done to 
protect their 


nothing has 
been 

children against 

the abuser so they 

are forced to take the law 

into their own hands. 


GUINEA PIGS 


‘Many measures being introduced by the 
Home Office in penal establishments 
are first tried out on women to see if 
they will accept them. The Prison 
Officers Association decision to work to 
rule in protest against the new security 
measures being introduced, aimed to 
prove to the Home Office that they were 
unworkable as they could not be imple- 
mented without the prison system to a 
halt, as they did not have sufficient staff 
to carry out the duties. At Bullwood Hall 
the officers supported the POA by car- 


_ tying out daily cell searches for approi- 


mately three and a half hours per room, 
which was timed to cause maximum 
aggravation amongst the other women 
who were ‘locked*in*during’this"period: 
Usually the whole room would not be 
spun as it was thedisturbance it created 
that was important, not the need to dis- 
cover illegal possessions. This hap- 
pened on Swan Wing, which was for lif- 
ers and long termers. Other rules were 
introduced such as the decrease in 
property allowed and the reduction of 
private spends to £11.25 a month 
including phone cards, batteries, 
stamps and tobacco. These particularly 
discriminated against foreign nationals 
and others who do not have family and 
friends in this country who can visit or 
offer support. The officers hinted to the 
women that they were not allowed to 
go on strike against the security mea- 
sures but they didn’t want to carry out 
the searches. anymore than we wanted 
to endure them. 

After several hints, one of the officers 
Suggested to us that we take part ina 
peaceful protest in the television room, 


: ‘`. Promising that we would not get into 


Serious trouble for doing this but the she 
would back us up and the most we 
would face would be a fine or a loss of 
remission. None of us would be trans- 
ferred or face any serious repercus- 
sions. She even gave us hints on how 
to conduct the protest which was to take 
place at 8pm lock-in. We then spent the 
evening from 6-8pm taking things into 


_ the TV room that we would need — blan- 
. kets, duvets, warm clothes, buckets to 
be ‘used’as toilets, mini-TVs, games, 


‘books, paper, fod, flasks, crockery, etc 
— under the watchful eyes of the officers 
on the wing, including a senior officer. 

By 7.45pm on Saturday (4th March 
1995) 18 out of 26 women on the wing 
were in the TV rom and when they 
came to lock us in, the officer who had 
Suggested the protest came into the 
room and said, “I take it none of you are 
going to your rooms then” and walked 


out, locking the door. During the | 


evening we asked to see one of the 
governors and detailed our grievances 
for an officer to take down. We were 
denied access to a governor but even- 
tually received written confirmation that 
he would come to see us concerning 
our problems. At approximately 12.30, 
we all returned peacefully to our rooms. 


SET UP 


The next day, Sunday, we were 
informed that the Governor would come 
to speak -to us about our grievances on 
Monday. Then, during the lunch hour 
lock-in, 9 of the 18 of us were taken 
down the segregation unit and then 

tranferred without our possessions 


to Holloway Prison 
Punishment Block. We 
were placed on 

report the next 

day by the 


Same 


officer >>. 
who had 


advised us to do 
the protest in the first 
place. At the adjudication, 
the officer in question was pre- 
sent, but obviously lied through her 
teeth, stating that she had told us each 
individually to go to our rooms. 
Obviously they still preferred to believe 
an officer's word against 18 inmates so 
we were found guilty. | asked for legal. 
representation but was denied this. We 
were given 14 days no association 
(meaning 23 hours a day cellular confin- 
ment) and a £12 fine: We were denied 
the opportunity to work or go to educa- 
tion. | asked to be able to appeal 
against the decision but was refused 
Request/Complaint forms — which is ille- 
gal. Anything | asked for was denied. | 
was discriminated against in every situ- 
ation — only being allowed a half hour 
visit while others received an hour, 
being denied private spends, being 
given two cell searches within 3 days 
etc. Some of the other women from 
Bullwood were treated harshly too. We 
were viewed as major security risks, 
when in fact most of us had rarely been 
on report before. 


POLITICAL PAWNS __ 


The officers won in the end as they 
proved to the Home office that the rules 
could not be implemented in other pris- 
ons, particularly in male establishments, 
without serious disciplinary problems 
arising. Also they showed that daily cell 
searches so that every inmate was 
searched once a month were impossible 
to implement. Therefore they manipulat- 
ed us women to be used as political 


pawns in their grievances against the . 


Home Office. 
This is a regular occurence where rules 


are tried out women first to see if they 


will accept the changes. Many of the 
rules we are forced to abide by are 


unthinkable in men’s’ prisons. As we live - 


in a patriarchal society which is rein- 
forced by government policy, this is 


unlikely to change for a while. | 

Women are encouraged to be the pas- 
sive stereotypes the media creates. If we 
act upon unjust situations we are auto- 


matically punished as a result. Until 


authorities and other bodies take us seri- 
ously, female prisoners will always suf- 
fer more than men in the le 


they used to be. A couple of 
years:ago, in the wake of the 
disbanding under a cloud of the 
West Midlands Serious Crimes 
Squad, and the freeing amongst oth- 
ers of the Guildford 4, the 
Winchester 3, the Birmingham 6, two 
of the Tottenham 3, the Cardiff 3, etc, 
etc, they were headline stuff - for a 
while. 
Probably most. people in | 
the country were aware that. 
there were large numbers 
of prisoners serving long 
sentences for things they 
hadn't done — victims of jį 
false or forced confessions, 
beatings, planted evidence 
by the cops, and fitted up in 
collusion with judges, pros- 
ecutors, forensic experts, 
and as often as not with the 
help of corrupt or crap 
solicitors. 
After a stream of quashed 
convictions, there was a big outrage. 
According to the polis, faith in ‘british 
justice’ fell sharply. Reforms were 
talked about, dossiers of framed prison- 
ers bandied about and the Royal 
Commission on Criminal Justice made 
its recommendations — largely ignored 
even by the government. Very quickly 
though there was a fierce crackdown on 
the brief tide of framed prisoners being 
‘freed. Appeals started to get rejected, 
whispering campaigns about some of 
those already freed were started. It was 
very important for the state to regain the 
ground lost — because lack of faith in 
the state’s power to ‘catch the guilty’ 
and ‘deal fairly with the rest of us’ leads 
people to take maiters into their own 
hands. So long as people were getting 
freed the question was always coming 


mor aren’t the big news 


up — How many more ? If you don't let 


anyone go, hopefully people will forget 
about it. 


ROTTEN APPLES? 


In one major respect though, the true 
nature of frame-ups and police work 
has been carefully missed or disguised. 
Many of the (in-)famous cases of 
framed prisoners have been in ‘serious’ 
cases — murder, ‘terrorist’ offences, 
armed robbery, rape — leading to people 
serving life or very long sentences. And 
they were presented in the media and 
even by some of those campaigning 
against them as aberrations, a blot on 
the otherwise fair and equal justice sys- 


tem — ‘miscarriages of justice’. The cops 
who could be identified as responsible 
were obviously ‘rotten apples in a 
healthy barrel.’ 

The truth is very different. Frame-ups of 
people for something they have not 
done are not a small number of isolated 
cases — they are a routine part of police 
work. It goes on constantly. Most peo- 


ple who get convicted of a crime they 


did not commit get very short sen- 
tences, or fines, or community service, 
usually for petty theft, drugs, minor vio- 
lence, public order charges. In most of 
these cases, unlike the long term 
framed prisoners, defendants are per- 
suaded to plead guilty or plea bargain 
by incompetent or downright corrupt 
lawyers, knowing you usually get a 
stiffer sentence if you claim to be inno- 
cent. Knowing the whole system of ‘jus- 
tice’ is loaded against you, feeling that 
its pointless to invite a worse sentence 
by fighting the case. This is what the 
cops rely on. Most petty offences go to 
summary trial in front of a magistrate — 
99% of who are rightwing upper middle 
class bastards who believe every word 
a cop says. 


“GET THE PICTURE? effective’ a 


So why do so many police officers col- 
laborate in fitting people up? Many cops 
have a heavily moral view of crime. 
They see certain sections of society, 
certain types of people, usually from 
easily identifiable minorities or commu- 
nities, as basically criminal. Anyone 
who is black, asian, irish, a gypsy, 
‘looks funny’, or is from certain areas, 
estates or families even. These views 
reflect feelings widespread in many 
middle and working class communities, 
but they are strengthened and rein- 
forced by police training and peer pres- 
sure in copshops. People from these 
communities/areas/minorities/of any 


-given colour are often seen as Fair 


Game. — even if not guilty of a specific 
‘offence’, they are held to be basically 
criminal and guilty because of their 
colour/looks/origin. This is especially 
true if you have been ‘in trouble with the 


police’ over anything before —once you - 


have come to their notice it is in their 
training to keep an eye on you, check 
up on you, suspect you. Since many 
officers see crime as either 
a moral failing on the part 
of the individual or the way 
you were brought up or 
your parents, once you are 
a ‘crim’, you’re marked 
down for life. This leads 
many to take out their frus- 
trations, the pressure to 
‘solve crimes’, get promo- 
tion, increase the feeling of 
power over others that 
many have already, by fit- 
ting up these known faces 
to crimes they can’t solve. 
On top of this, anyone who 
questions the role of the police, is 
involved in ‘subversive’ politics or 
strikes, who expresses views widely dif- 


ferent to the prevailing social system; is - 


also fair game. 


SYSTEMATIC 


This view of crime isn’t coincidental. It 
serves important purposes. The areas/ 
communities/individuals targeted in the 
above ways are usually at the bottom of 
the heap — people with the most interest 


in resisting the system, whether as indi- 


viduals 
through 
‘crime’ or 
collectively. 
Systematic 
framing up 
can be very 


intimidation 
against fight- 
ing back. lf 
you can get 
jailed for 
doing noth- 
ing — well 
you'd better 
keep your 
head down, 
work as hard as you can, move out of 
the area as soon as you can, etc. It also 
reinforces the police’s position with the 
middle and law abiding working classes 
— the impression that they are ‘solving 
crimes’ is vital to the cops being given 


the Neighbourhood Watch sort of sup- 
port they need to exist, the kind of confi- 
dence that allows them to maintain the 
control they do in the interests of the 
powers that be. Some sections of the 
working class are reassured that crime 
is a problem coming from the ‘under- 
class’, from scapegoated minorities. 
This gets the massive anti-social crime 
of the whole capitalist system off the 
hook, but it’s also a threat - if you don't 
keep on working hard, paying your way, 
you'll slip down, be come like ‘them’... 


LET'S GET ’EM 


Frame-ups aren't just ‘miscarriages of 
justice’ — they are integral to the work 
of the police, the courts, solicitors and 
the whole system. It is important to 
realise that people from our communi- 
ties who are fitted up for short sen- 
tences/fines, etc, need support in the 
same way that the longer term framed 
prisoners do. We need to develop com- 
munity defence groups that help people 
with their cases, help raise cash for 
fines, get witnesses together, develop 
collective defences in cases of mass 
arrest, publicise what’s going on, make 
links with other campaigns, as well as 
targeting and exposing cops and sta- 
tions where frame-ups go on. Work like 
this is already going on in some areas, . 
for instance Hackney Community 
Defence Campaign in East London, 
which has done brilliant local work in 
supporting people and exposing the 
crimes of the filth. Such work needs to 
be spread, become part of our culture. 
The seeds 
are already 
there in many 
people's lives 
- we all help 
out when a 
mate gets 
fined or sent 
down, as 
much as we 
can. We need 
7\ to link this up 
+ with fighting 
the cops 
whenever we 
can, spread- 
ing distrust of 
the force, and 
talking about and organising our own 
alternatives to the imposed ‘justice’ of 
cops, courts, prisons, etc.. 

They get away with framing us up 
because we allow it. Let’s put a stop 
to it and all the rest of their crap.. 


SPECIAL UNIT: 


Prison authorities that the famous Barlinnie 

Special Unit is to be closed in March repre- 
sents clear evidence that ‘liberal experiments’ in 
the treatment of long-term prisoners are now defi- 
nitely over. 
Created in the early 1970s as a safety valve for a 
prison system convulsed by rebellion and protest, the 
Barlinnie Special Unit was heralded as a radical depar- 
ture from traditional methods of control and punish- 
ment, and a precursor of more enlightened penal 
strategies for dealing with ‘difficult and dangerous’ pris- 
oners. Therapy and the caring approach would now 
replace the notorious cages of Inverness and outright 


Te recent announcement by the Scottish 
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physical brutality. 

The Barlinnie Unit was in essence a strategy of control 
that emerged from the nationwide prison struggles of 
1972, when prisoners throughout Britain engaged in a 
series of extremely well-organised and highly publi- 
cised demonstrations in purssuance of greater basic 
rights. The 1972 prison demonstrations were highly 
politicised in terms of their demands and organisation, 
and they inspired the first ever national prisoners’ 
movement in Britain, PROP (Preservation of the Rights 
of Prisoners). 

Despite the scale and the proportion of the 1972 
protests, the prison authorities in both England and 


Scotland inevitably sought to deflect public attention 
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away from the structural causes of the rebellion (an 
almost total lack of human rights, institutionalised bru- 
tality and over-oppressive regimes and conditions) by 
claiming that only a tiny minority of ‘hard-core trouble- 
makers’ were responsible for the ‘disturbances’, thus 
paving the way for the creation of ‘special facilities’ for 
the recalcitrant few. In England this manifested itself in 
the creation of the infamous Wakefield Special Control 
Unit, a veritable psychological torture chamber, where 
‘difficult’ and ‘subversive’ prisoners were held in condi- 
tions of complete sensory deprivation and crude 
Paviovian methods of behavioural modification. Public 
disquiet about the Unit eventually resulted in the Home 
Office abandoning the Control Unit experiment. 

In Scotland, while the prison authorities propagated 
the same views about the need to isolate and segre- 
gate ‘prison troublemakers’, it was decided to sugar- 
coat the control unit idea with liberal and humane sen- 
timents; the concrete result of which was the Barlinnie 
Special Unit. Unlike the Wakefield Unit, Barlinnie’s was 
designed not to break ‘subversives’ but instead pacify 
them and seduce them into conformity. 

Undoubtedly a ‘progressive’ alternative to the old-fash 
ioned methods of brutality and abuse, the Unit was 
hailed by liberal reformers and academics as a Big” 


` Michael Howard to 


“back to the A 
Court? A major prob- 


from issue 13 of Conviction 


Tis article was blatantly nicked 
News, the newsletter covering 


. the cases of framed prisoners. See 
list of publications for address. We 


didn’t expect much of the govern- 
ment’s new Bill to set up a Criminal 
Cases Review Commission (CCRC), 
and now it’s out, it’s even worse than 
expected. We hoped that at least it 
would be able to process cases more 
quickly than the Home Office 
Department C3 it’s replacing. But the 
bill proposes to make things worse 
for prisoners fighting to have cases 
reheard. 

Setting up the CCRC was a recommen- 
dation of the Runciman Commission, 
which was itself announced on the day 
that the convictions of the Birmingham 6 
were overturned. The Runciman 
Commission was supposed to deal with 


` the problem of the numerous ‘miscar- 


riages of justice’ which were embarrass- 
ing the State. In fact the Commission 
totally ignored all cases of miscarriage 
of justice, and made no proposals that 
would prevent them happening in the 
future — instead it 
made proposals that 
would make them 
more likely in future. 
The government’s 
latest proposal con- 
tinues in that vein. 

What is wrong with 
the present system = 
apart from it’s unbe- 
lievable slowness 
and inefficiency, and 
the reluctance of the 
civil servants and 
politicians . — like 


refer more than six or 


H Gases a 


lem is that it does not 
conduct independent 
investigations. 

Often the reasons for 
a wrongful conviction 
include police mis- 
conduct, such as 
planting evidence or 
putting pressure on 
witnesses to give 
false evidence. New 
evidence supporting 
petitions to the Home 
Secretary somtimes 
includes new state- 
ments by witnesses 
from the original trial, 
saying that they lied 
in court because they 


were threatened by police 
that if they did not do so, 
they would themselves be 
charged with serious 
offences, or have their chil- 
dren taken into care, or (if 
they were already sus- 
pects) denied bail and 
receive heavier sentences 
if they were convicted. The 
Home Secretary's 
response to complaints 
about such practices has 
been to refer the com- 
plaints to the original police 
force for their response. = 
The police refer the matter to the origi- 
nal investigating officers. The officers 
visit the witnesses again, with pre- 
dictable effects. Witnesses who have 
had the courage to contact prisoners’ 
lawyers and make new statements are 
subject to hostile attentions from the 
police who frightened them previously. 

The problem with asking the police to 
investigate themselves is not just that 
they don’t want to expose their own 
mistakes [read: brutality and lies — TL 


note], but that they can cause further 
problems. When the prisoners are 
eventually released, having completed 
their sentences, they are subjected to 
harassment by police who are aware of 
the precise complaints that have been 


_made and of the prisoner's continuing 


claims of innocence. Prisoners who 
dare to complain they were wrongfully 
convicted find themselves the victims of 
further attempts to fit them up with seri- 
ous crimes on their relese. 
We now have serious doubts as to 
whether we should approach the 
Home Office with petitions and fresh 
evidence. We do so only because 
there is no other way of having 
cases re-opened, but with serious 
fears that not only will the request 
be denied, but that we are causing 
serious problems for witnesses and 
prisoners trying to rebuiild their lives 
following long sentences. 
What difference is the CCRC going 
to make? At present we rely on the 
help of MPs obtain responses from 
the Home Office’s C3 Department, 
and hope that the fact that they are 
taking an interest will deter the 


hived off, will not be open to MPs’ or 
ministerial interventions. It will con- 
tinue to require police to investigate 
fresh evidence, and so will reinforce 
police power at the precise points 
where it is alleged to have been 
abused. The proposed commission 
is not simply a cover-up, a pretence 
that the government is doing some- 
thing to prevent miscarriages of jus- 
tice, but a dangerous extension of 
the power of the State in an area 
where it is least to be trusted. It [the 
CCRC] has no resources or powers 
of its own to make independent 
investigations — no police officers 
will be assigned to work for it, but all 
investigations will be carried out by 
existing forces — usually the original 
investigating force. 


„police from abusing, the information 
we supply. This new quango will be — 


Recently there was a glimmer of light - 
for wrongly convicted prisoners. The 
High Court decided in the Bridgewater 4 
case, that when police invesigations 
were carried out on the the direction of 
C3, what they found should be passed 
over to the prisoners’ lawyers. Police 
investigations of themselves are a 
whitewash, but at least there is a 
chance of getting important information 
to support demands for a fresh appeal, 
beacause they could turn up documents 
and other evidence held back at the 
time of the original trial. 
But the new Bill destroys even this 
chance: the CCRC will be under no 
obligation to divulge what it finds to the 
people whose cases it is reviewing. The 
CCRC is being set up so that police can 
keep a tighter control on information, 
and keep cases of wrongful conviction 
covered up. Under these circum- 
stances, we can only oppose the setting 
up of the CCRC, because: 
e it is a cover-up - a pretence that some- 
thing is being done about the major 
problem of miscarriage of justice, when 
in practice it will just be hiding the prob- 
lem away more effectively; 
e it.extends police powers and controls 
SRR ao en en gO RE OR 


over information. — 

It should only be supported if it is 
amended to include the minumum con- 
ditions that: 

e it has extensive reources for carrying 


-out its own totally independent investi- 


gations and powers to make such 
investigations possible; 

e everything it's investigations discover 
is made available to the person whose 
case is being investigated: 

e it is required to respond to demands 
for action on cases from lawyers and 
MPs of those whose cases are being 
reviewed. 

if the proposal goes ahead without 
these minimum conditions, the setting 
up of the Criminal Cases Review 
Commission must be opposed because 
it will make the present situation worse. 
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neering experiment in the control and pacification of 
rebellious prisoners, and gained almost international 
recognition as a prison system success story. 
Meanwhile conditions throughout the rest of the 
Scottish prison system remained as barbaric as ever, 
and while the storm of 1972 was weathered by the 
authorities, the defiance and resentment of the prison- 
ers remained. 


Prior to 1987, and the resurgence of collective unrest 
. and resistance in Scottish prisons, the Barlinnie 


Special Unit was permitted to function as a small oasis 
of liberalism in an otherwise increasingly repressive 
and austere system, although more openly facistic ele- 


ments in the Scottich Prison Service and the Scottish 


Prison Officers Association agitiated constantly for its 
closure, condemning it as a ‘soft option’ for ‘psy- 


_chopaths’ and ‘troublemakers’. 
. The protests of 1986-7, which included a number of 


high-profile hostage-taking incidents, persuaded the 
Scottish prison authorities that the segregation of indi- 
vidual ‘troublemakers’ would no longer be a sufficient 


weapon of collective control or a means of keeping at - 


bay the huge wave of resistance that was threatening 
to engulf the system and render it unmanageable. 
Greater overall repression was needed and so began 
a ‘reorganisation’ of the entire system of control in 
long-term prisons; one that would finally result in the 
closure of the Barlinnie Unit and its replacement with a 
number of more obvious control units, and a general 
screwing down of gaol regimes throughout the system. 
The era of therapy was now over. 

Male long-term prisoners in Scotland are now allocated 
immediately to Shotts Prison’ in Lanarkshire (once pre- 
sented as liberal showcase prison but, following protests 
there in 1987, now considered one of the most repres- 
sive prisons in Scotland) where a ‘screening’ process 
takes place. Those prisoners considered ‘difficult’ and 
‘uncooperative’ are earmarked for isolation/control units 
at Shotts, Peterhead and Perth. The reopened 
Inverness cage cells provide accomodation for those 
prisoners considered particulalry ‘recalcitrant’. 
Paralleling the control unit stategy is a ‘grading’ system 


for those in mainstream prisons. Cooperative and 
acquiescent behaviour is rewarded by allocation to 
prisons where small privileges are conceded but never 
substantial rights, while uncooperative behavior is pun- 
ished by permanent allocation to Shotts or an equally 
repressive gaol. There are no more ‘soft options’, such 
as the Barlinnie Special Unit: you either conform 
unquestioningly or risk violence and maltreatment. 

The 1986-7 uprisings in Scottish prisons were charac- 
terised by their ferocity and fury, the desperate actions 
of the prisoners involved symptomatic of years of bru- 
tality and dehumanisation. The response of those 
responsible for the barbaric regimes was to increase 
the brutality and repression to such an extent that 
rebellion is again inevitable. The cycle of repression 
and resistance in Scottish prisons has beeen intensi- 
fied to the point of virtual open war in some gaols. It is 
now only a matter of time before the lid is again blown 
off the Scottish prison system. 

JOHN BOWDEN, 1273/94, HM PRISON PERTH, 
EDINBURGH RD, PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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n Saturday, 28th January 95 
Benjamin, who is wanted by 


the Spanish police because of 


“support of a terrorist organisation”, 


“possession of explosives” and 
“possession of war arms”, was 
arrested in Berlin. 

Around 10 cops of the Berlin special 
police unit SEK arrested him, together 
with his sister and his girl friend. They 


pressed their heads on the street and 


held guns at their heads. The prisoners 
were questioned by German and 
Spanish police. Afterwards the two 
women were released and Benjamin 
was transported to the prison in Berlin - 


Moabit, where he is in isolation and is 
waiting for the extradition trial. 

Benjamin ist 32 years old. His family 
originate from the rural province 
Caceres in western Spain, but moved to 
Catalonia searching for work. He legaily 
lived and worked in Barcelona and was 
active in the catalanian left for years, 
especially in the solidarity work for the 
revolutionary movements in Palestine, 
West Sahara and Euskadi. 

In Catalania and especially in Barcelona 
there has been a strong and diverse left 
movement, which has also discussed 
politically with and orientated on the 
armed organisation Terra Lliure (Free 


has been an 
important part of their political conception 
and also for Benjamin. These politics 
were criminalised in 1988 with a wave of 
repression against the revolutionary left: 
the police hunted legally living comrades 
with indictments for “Support of” or 
“membership” of a “terrorist organisa- 
tion”, the same as in the FRG. Many, s 
imprisoned with high sentences. In 1989 
the bureau of the Movement for the 
Defense of the Land (MDT), are broad 
union of left groups, was bombed by the 
Spanish secret service. 
In the prison Moabit Benjamin is in iso- 
lation. Until now he has not received 
any letters, and has only got visits by 


smaller 


group of 


> his lawyer, his siblings and three 


basques. Visits by his girl friend have 
been forbidden. The Spanish state will 
demand the extradition of Benjamin, to - 
sentence him because of “support” and 
to let hin vanish for years in prison. The 
conditions of political prisoners in 
Spanish prisons are isolation. Benjamin 
knows what he is likely to meet in 
Spain; he is ready to struggle to hinder 
his extradition. In March, at the latest, 
the request for extradition will be tried. 
This trial must not happen without disor- 
der, the extradition has to be prevented. 
Write in easy German or in Spanish lan- 
guage with included sworn German 
translation to: 

Benjamin Ramos Vega, 

Alt-Moabit 12a, D-10559 Berlin, FRG 
AND: Solidarity Commitee Benjamin 
Ramos Vega, 

c/o PalNstina-BAro, Wilhelmstr. 9, 
D-10963 Berlin, FRG 

Tel/Fax: 030 - 2518539 


NEW HIGH TECH TORTURE 
CONTROL UNIT AT FLORENCE 


Lopez Rivera and Tom Manning were flown out in a 


so-called ‘high-profile’ 


a 


he Bureau of Prisons designed the new ad- 
| max at Florence, CO to be a high-tech 
replacement of the infamous lock-down 
prison in Marion, IL. This January, 1995 the BoP 
began moving prisoners from Marion to Florence. 
Political prisoners are among those targeted. Oscar 


“Marion 


TTT RD 


private Lear jet with their own swat team. Write to Tom 
Manning #10373/016 and Oscar Lopez Rivera 
#87651/024 at USP Florence, Box 8500, Florence, CO 
81226-8500. 

A correspondent for the group Friends of Political 
Prisoners (Madison, WI) writes, “Ray (Luc Levasseur) 
will go in a similar manner. The ‘less dangerous’ - the 
jailhouse lawyers, those of diminished IQ, the insane, 
the strike leaders/strikers, go in long chained coffles, 
blackboxed, on chartered 707’s. A group is moved 
every Wednesday.” Ray Luc-Levasseur writes of the 
BoP’s first aborted attempt to move the prisoners from 


army of guards entered this cellblock to roust us. They 
were dressed to the nines in the latest security garb: 
Kevlar helmets, Plexiglass face shields, flack jackets, 
camos, steel-toed boots, gas masks, clubs, stun guns, 
and a gizmo that looked like a modified flame-thrower . 
They take on the aura of cartoon characters. Then 
again, | stayed on my toes because they do maim and 
kill on occasion. They took 40 total, leaving behind a 
small number of prisoners including me.” (Ray specu- 
lated that they planned to move him later with a 


n tô Florence: “At 3:00 AM on January 11 a small 


prisoners.)’After a rather intense body search, includ- 
ing x-rays for some,all were chained, blackboxed, and 
placed on a bus. The security was severe including a 
lot of Illinois state police. They took a straight shot north 
to Scott AFB, ending up in a thick soup of fog. They 
waited many long frustrating hours for the BoP planeto 
land - which it never did. They had to abort the entire 
mission. They retraced their steps returning all prison- 
ers to Marion...For all their clamouring about security, 
those in charge failed to seriously consider one of the 
most fundamental aspects of any military-designed 


operation — weather!” 


The new prison complex at Florence sits five miles due 

east of a uranium processing facility with radioactive 

drainage floating directly towards its water supply. - 
Airborne radioactive particles are especially mobile in 

the arid plains, and the prison lies directly in the plant's 

secondary wind pattern. (Shackled Justice, Z 
Magazine, February 1994) 

Ray Luc Levasseur and Mutulu Shakur were trans- 

ferred to Florence in mid-February. Write to them at 

the address above (Ray Luc Levasseur is #10376-016; 

Mutulu Shakur is #83205-012). 


.Mumia’s new book Live From 

_ Death Row in to stopping the 

. book. However, this move was 

-, unsuccessful. 

“Fhe fight for Mumia’s life now 
‘goes critical. It is vital that we 


‘Write to: PDC BCM Box 4986, 


for emergency demos. Any 


‘Legal Murder’ 


cont/d from Front Page 


All Mumia’s legal appeals have been 


` exhausted, a death warrant has been 


signed and the date for his execution is 
17th August ’95. 

Mumiahas been consistenly targetted 
for his activism, but despite imprison- 
ment and simple tactics, like denial of a 


. typewriter or much library time, he has - 


not been silenced. He contin- 
ues to write articles and essays 
on a wide range of political 
issues: The police managed to | 
get a series of radio broadcasts 
by Mumia from death row 
dropped from national radio, 
and also tried to pressure the 
publishers (Addison Wesley) of 


oppose this legal murder by any 
means possible. 


London WC1iN 3XX with your 
phone number to go on the list 


protest you can organise — do ~ 
it, everything helps. Write to 
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Governor Tom 
Ridge, Main Capitol 

Building, RM 225, 
Harrisburg PA 17120, USA or phone 
717 783 1198. or fax 717. 7831396/717 
787 7859. You can write with 
letters/cards to Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
#AM-8335, SCI Greene, 1040 East 
Roy, Waynesburg, PA 15370-8090, 
USA. .-.Mumia’s e-mail is 
mumia@aol.com. 


capta 


Conviction News: 


poner. test NEW & Exciting 


issue of briliiant mag 
about framed prison- 
ers, including detailed 
case briefings, 
updates, news and views. Latest issue: 
Kevin Callan and Colly Wilson freed, 
Sean Parry appeal rejected, and much 
more. Subs £5/3, PO Box $22, Sheffield 
S13FF. . 


The sopu No 2 (March 95). Free 
news sheet produced by supporters of 
Kevin O'Neill (framed for murder and still 
doing hard time). Latest on Kevin’s cam- 
paign, other related cases, words from 
Kevin himself. Send donations to: Kevin 
O'Neil: Case for Concem, Christ Church, 
94 Brixton Road, London-SW9 0DX. 


Schnews: Weekly, free news sheet 
against the CJA; produced by Brighton's 
Justice group. Round up of latest on 
anti-CJA actions, developments in the 
Act’s use, and ‘Arrestometer’. Send 
stamps/donations to Schnews, clo OTF, 
PO Box 2600, Brighton. 


Prison Life: Glossy US mag written by 
and for cons and ex-cons. Mix of prison- 


ers’ art, opinions and experiences; some - 
good writings about the current ‘crack- — 


Publications 


down’ on crime and prisoners ‘in the US. 
Latest issue (May-June 95) has stuff on 
gangs, three [stories and You’re Out, f. 
etc]. Subs are $36.75. outside the States 
(US money only) for six issues. Dear, ‘but 
you get over 80 pages: Write to: Sub 
Dept, 4200 Westheimer, Suite 160, 
Houston, TX 77027-4426, USA: 

Comment: can be heavy, macho element. 


Prison News Service: No 50 0 (Mar/Apr). 

Long standing Canadian prisoners news- 
paper with writings from political prison- 
ers in US/Canada, latest developments. 
in prison repression and fighting back. | 
Subs: $10 for 6 issues. or more if you} 


can. Cheques to PSC Publishers Orb. 4 


Bulldozer. 


The Law: Newspaper on ‘legal issues’: f- 
Has stuff on CJA, Child Support Act, | 
Justice for Women, ‘rights, civil liberties’, 
etc. It’s a bit liberal in outlook but has 
good info and is well produced. 99p from 
The Law, PO Box 3878, London SW2 
5QX or look out for free OES! in alterna- 
tive spaces. 
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=he west African 
z l state of Senegal 


= ng ‘Independence’ to the 


ee eT Te T N 


was created by its 
former French colonial 
rulers, who upon granti- 


country, set up a puppet 
government, subservient to both its 


_ former -French masters and the multi- 


‘national corporations, who perpetu- 


ate the looting of Senegal’s raw 


materials and exploitation of cheap 
‘labour, as in the rest of Africa and 
throughout most of the planet. 

As elsewhere, the mass media is rigidly 
controlled by the state, which falsifies 
and manipulates the ‘news’ to its own 
benefit. Of Senegal’s population 80% 
are illiterate and only 10% of the edu- 
cated complete university studies. 
Priority is given to the training of an elite 
of future rulers in order to ensure the 
continuation of the present social/politi- 
cal set-up. ; 

In this situation many of Senegal’s dis- 


- inherited people have been forced 


through poverty and unemployment 
into drug-addiction, prostitution, petty 
crime and finally prison. The policy of 
the Senegalese regime has been to 
build more prisons in an attempt to 
contain and silence the widespread 
discontent of the oppressed masses. 
As in neighbouring Mauretania, the 
regime rules with ultra-repressive 
insurgency laws and has obliged 


` many members of the political opposi- 
_ tion into exile. 


For Senegal’s poor the fight for human 
rights and dignity is far from finished; 
they are increasingly gaining confi- 


- dence in confronting their oppressors. 


On the 16th February 1994, mass 
street demonstrations against oppres- 
-sion took place in Dakar, the capital 
a of pne provoking the el of 


SODS ne demon 


-state launched a witch-hunt; this lead 


not only to the imprisonments of known 


leaders of the political opposition but 


also around 200 Senegalese men and 
women wrongly accused of provoking 
the executions of the six cops. These 


- prisoners are at present dispersed 


research team led by Dr Daniel 
As worked for five years in 


Lyon Prison to assess the health 


conditions of inmates. 
I The: notion of health adopted by the 
`. researchers was borrowed from the World 


Health Organisation, and included aspects 


‘of both ‘physical and moral well-being’. 


Prisoners were visited, screened, tested and 
interviewed. This painstaking study uncov- 
ers crucial aspects of imprisonment which 
have been all too often overlooked. What is 
the real effect of custody on the body and 


- mind of prisoners? Is this effect measur- 


able? The author tries to give tentative 
answers to these questions, he attempts in 


„other words to define. the features of what 


can be called- ‘carceral ‘suffering’. This type 
of suffering is associated with the deforma- 


_. tion of time.on the one hand, and the sup- 
. Pression of communication on the other The 


combination of the two causes pathologies 


.and disease which may be either visible or. 
- invisible. They are determined by imprison- 


ment per se: by any prison. 


_ On this ae Gonin is adamant: the type of 


throughout the country’s prison system. 


FROM LITTLE ACORNS... 


Two long term support organisations 


“have been set up by revolutionaries in 
“Senegal. The first, ‘Solidarité Action’, 


has been set up to ensure that 
Mauritanian refugee children in Senegal 
and Senegalese children repatriated 
from Mauritania, street children, handi- 
capped and impoverished children, are 
given education and health care with 
the aim of enabling them to take care of 
themselves. 

“The political work cannot be separated 
from the social work. The: children of 
today must be made aware of the mis- 
takes of their parents..A good political 


work must begin with the children, who 
could otherwise become the oppressors 
of tomorrow.” 

Solidarité Action also plans to arrange 
for released prisoners to share their 
experiences with the children in order 
for the them to avoid falling into the 


suffering inflicted by prison is sometimes 
only vaguely definable It is nevertheless to 
be found under all prison regimes, and is 
characterised by symptoms echoing those 
which, during the 18th-century, were given 
the definition of ‘prison fevers’. Let us sum- 
marise, drawing upon the findings of this 
research, some aspects of contemporary: 


._ prison fevers. 


The cell is a space without time, an empty 


shell. The meaninglessness of time is disori-.. 


entating: 33% of the prisoners studied by 
Gonin were unable to concentrate; 50% 
after one year in custody could not control 
their memory properly; 40% experienced 
sudden ‘mind voids’. Three quarters experi- 
enced dizziness, which was described by 
some as a menacing emptiness.=. 

This menacing emptiness, Gonin argues, 
leads prisoners to self-negation, whereby 


‘they try to make themselvés invisible. The 


constant observation to which they are sub- 
jected was among the reasons given by pris- 
oners for their desire to hide themselves. 
But hiding oneself may have destructive 


consequences, as it may lead to self-annihi-. 


SENEGAL 


same traps and ending up in prison 


- themselves. 


The second organisation, ‘Internationaliste 
Solidarité’ aims to. provide support for 
both policitcal and social prisoners, The 
organisation is. not aligned to any 
Senegalese political structure; being 
internationalist in outlook it works only 
for the interest of prisoners, not just in 
Senegal but throughout the world. At 
the moment the organisation is attempt- 
ing to provide assistance and publicity 
for the political prisoners in Senegal and 
also on an international level (such as 
with John Perotti). They also hope to 
create links between prisoners in the 
UK and Senegal. 

“To destroy all these fascist concentra- 


tion camps in which our comrades are 
still kidnapped, it’s necessary that we 
work together through an international 
information network. We will get no pos- 
itive results so long as we work in dis- 
persion.” 

Internationaliste Solidarité urgently 


lation: prisoners may therefore 
drift towards mental and physical 
diseases 


observed to undergo a process of change. 
For example, eyesight was found to deterio- 
rate. Gonin explains that the visual space of 
prison is too small; the eyes are forced to 
effect double effort. Also he remarks, there 
is no reason to look around, in fact it is bèst 
not to. The eyes of prisoners become expres- 
sionless, empty. Gonin sees in the ‘blind 
stare’ of prisoners yet another of their 
attempts to. disappear: to become invisible 
also means to abolish one’s expressions, in 
order to hide feelings which could be con- 
veyed in our eyes. 

Most prisoners overdevelop their hearing 
sense. They become hypersensitive. The 
author claims that, because prisoners partial- 
ly give up the capacity to see what surrounds 
them, they are forced to develop their hear- 
ing as the only form of defence from the 
prison environment. Those interviewed 


claimed that they were obsessed by noise: a 


sudden flutter could frighten them. 


. The sense of touch, in Gonin’s findings, 
tended to disappear. Tactility, the author 


argues, is another diaphragm between the 
body of the prisoners and the outside. The 


disgust they. feel in touching a menacing © 


environment is identified as the reason for 
the denial of this sense. Gonin tells about 
the.case of a prisoner who was so scared he 


needs to open an office 
which will function as an 
information bureau and 
space for vital prisoner 
support work. In order to 


undertaking is effective 
they have estimated that they. will need 


to raise about £1000. This would get the © 


office up and running, pay for equip- 
ment and facilities for the production 


and distribution of information, including 
the first edition.of a.news bulletin, which’ 


would be shared as widely as possible 


(with the aim of improving the day to ~ 


day conditions of detention and meth- 
ods of political struggle in prisons); cor- 
respondencé with prisoners in Senegal 
and beyond, visits to prisoners and their 
families, providing stamps for prisoners 
and the launching of a campaign of 
mass mobilisation in order to demand 
the freedom of prisoners and.to confront 
the jailers and their henchmen. 


INTERNATIONAL APPEAL 
FOR SOLIDARITY 
At the moment the economic situation 
of our comrades in Senegal is desper- 
ate in the extreme. Therefore we are 
appealing for donations of money, 
stamps, office equipment (anything 
from enveoples to printing presses 
and whatever else you think may be 
of any use). Perhaps you and your 
mates could get together a benefit 


event to raise money. (Please also. 
reprint this article if you produce a — 


paper or zine). This is not another 
charity appeal for Africa, it is an 
appeal for solidarity, the difference 


being that solidarity is a two-way 
process — we're here for them and 
vice-versa. 
To contact Internationaliste Solidarité, 
write to: Mame Demba Diop, clo 22B 
` Fass-Batiment, Dakar, S V 
Africa. 
To contact Solidarité Action, S to: 
Siège Social, Appartement 4T, 
HLM. Fass-Paillotte, Dakar, Senegal. . 
Please send all donations and enquiries 
for further info to the Huddersfield ABC 
address (see back page). Cheques and — 
POs payable to R Taylor. 


ms 


could lose his sense that he constantly 
looked for soft things to handle: clothes, 


5 © silk, wool. Before losing it, or because 
Bodily functions and senses were Â he feared he was bound to lose it, 


-he tried everything to revive his 
___ tactility. 
Many prisoners had 


R ulcers: an outcome of 


pn distress, 
== 


TE tigue. 
ulcers are likened 
by Gonin to & 
process of ‘autodiges- 


offered to prisoners to disap- 

pear’. The extreme expression of - 

the attempt to escape is associated _ 

with self-mutilation, and finally suicide. Here, 


prisoners choose to definitively escape from 


themselves, from their body. The rate of sui- 
cide in prison is usually six or seven times- 
higher than in the outside world. 

Much more information is enclosed in this 
remarkable book, aptly titled The Imprisoned’ ` 


~ Health. The author does not discuss aboli: ~- 
- tion of, or alternatives to, -custody. But the 


lack of an ideological argument adds to the. 
quality of his study: after viewing such dev- 
astating material, readers may decide on 
their own what it is to be done about prisons. 


Vincenzo Ruggiero. 5 


This book review originally appeared in 
‘Prison Writing’ no 3. 
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ensure that such an — 


- tion, cannibalism, a solution ` y = 
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